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Abstract | : : eS 


e i : 
« The learning‘disabilities (LD) field has always struggled with * 


| practical problems relative to definition and operational criteria 


Shes 
oem 


for identification practices. To a large extent; jn spite of attempts 


_to create a more sophisticated catdgory, LD has betome a category of 


- 
. 


“The ‘pregent..study ane two sahples of sctiogl- : 


Some were identified as Lo by their school dtstticts, 


aged children. 


‘others were low. athievers ; few Beye nOmeky iG: differences other than 


selected achievement scores weré found between the groups of children. 


‘ 
. 


-Similarly, many ‘of the LD chitdren did not meet operational izations of 


federal definition guidelines; many low- achieving children were "LD" 
re | 
by thesd” same decisjon rules. Tne. results are discussed and a concep- 
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Me 
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_tual challenge. offered to professionals of ‘LD. : ; 
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: ‘Learning Disabilities as a Subset of School Failure: 7 

7 a The Oversophistication: of a-Cencépt 

, . 7 a x * . 
7 - pe be + a? a - 
For decades, significant numbers of students have not made adequate : 

progress in schoots. Recently, many writers and organizations: (Copperman, < 


1978; Dearman & Plisko,, 1979; Gol laday & Noell, 19783 Silberman, 1970;- 


- Washington Research Project, 1978; Yssetdyke & Algozzine, 1982) have 


called attention’ to the generalized declining academic performance of’ 


America's students.: .- , : _ 
‘ ‘ 7 © ye . * Ly . “ 


ol . 


For decades, dividuals and’ professional groups have been trying 


— . . “6 « : . ‘ 
‘to sort out those students who.evidence common characteristics from the 


’ 


many’ students who experience academic and sotial difficulties. The edy-. 


. we Se ry * 
cational establishment lias developed elaborate schema for classifying stu- 


. mw. . . e 4 . 
‘dents who fail, and‘has endeavored to develodp specific curricula for 


ee . . 
specific "kinds" or "types" of students. Nowhere is alii: more evident 


than in efforts on behalf of students we po call “learning disabled." 


In the. 1940s, straiss and Lehtinen developed procedures to identify and 


teach exodeneous and endogenous mentally retardéd students. In the 19508 | 


and early: Liat -Cruickshafk and his colleagues fetus ine to 


identify brain-injured students. In the early 1960s, Kephart and his 


col Teagues developed procedures to, jdentt ey and, teach, "slow learners, nos 


; and Ki#k coined the ‘term "Yearning fisabiVities" to-refer to a group of 
Rags 


ecient. sad essentially average intelligence who failed to make ade- 


ee ‘ 


quate progresé in school. in thé “mid-1960s, rhe Federal governnient 


: developed ‘a detinftion of a ‘category of handicapped students: learning 


: ; 
dfsabled. stuldents. : a 7 ‘ 
‘  @ ° 
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e oe + Alt along, ‘he presiiaiptior has been that a Specaiie subgroup of + ~ 
. Stiaents failing in school “could be identified reliably, and that their | : 


identi fication would lead to’ the deveiouient of appropriate educational ; _? 
. - 8 4 s . 4 | 
programs for them. vey weré presumed somehow to be different from : 
t ¢q 
other’kinds or types of _p eueenes who were failing pceaise they had 


ar ee ® 


"specific Neer disabitittis. te : ° . ” % 3 
- e ’ 
; Early definitions of learning disabi ld tides stressed that the common + 


~~ 


‘ characteristic of learning disabled students was a "disorder in one or 


es 8 


, ‘ more psychological »processes. Process disorders were Ehoughe pO callge 
: ” the achievement problens common in students called "learning pees es : 
Yet, the search for ‘and treatment of elusive process ‘disorders was Targe-' 
3 ly Pruatless and frustrating (Mann, ie, . - 
currently, process disorders are wentioned: in the federal definition 
of ‘learning dicubiities. although educators no lotigér must* identify proc: 
ess ‘disorders. Now a ‘team of professionals may determine that a student 
has a apeeue learning disability if: 
1. The child does not achieve commensurate with his or her + ~ 
- “age and ability levels’ in one-or-more of the areas listed 
. : in-({the] paragraph...[{below]...this section, when provided 
OO with learning experiences appropriate for the child's 
° "age and ability levels; and fe Vs “i 
. = ° 2.. The team finds that a child has a severe discrepancy, 
between achievement and, intellectual ‘ability in one. 
or more af the following areas: oral expression; 5 
. : : listening comprehension; written-expression, basg - et 
i a reading. skill; reading comprehension; mathematics €éal- 
: culation; or mathematics reasoning. adie. ‘1977, pt pom) 
Se ag eM _In ar gf many revisions of the federal defini tion of LD, LB , « 


has’ remained underachievement (Pelative to neasubed intel Tectual abi tity) 


- 


in, one or more of several academic ,areas.. It is important to note, 


o 


e 


> 


“ 


however.,, that the extent ce e., severity) of rhe underachievement is 
not spec ified in the federal guidelines; it is only suggested rat aos 


veeneye discrepancy" is critical. ._ . 


 pecentiy: the National Joint Committee on Learning Disabilities = 


(HJCLD) met to consider a new definition of LD (Society for Ledrning 


“Disabilities and Remedial Education, 1980). The wc is composed of ° 

representatives from various groups and professional organizations con- 

. cerned with learning disabilities (e.g., Division for Children with Learn- 
ing Disabilities of the Council for Exceptional Children, International 


° 


Reading Association, the Orton’ Society, etc.). The committee members on 


> 


generally were concernéd with the current federal definition and ex- 


at . 


pressed dissatisfaction with it for several reasons: 


First, the defihition stresses that learning disabled persons 

must have a “psychological process disorder," an obscure con- ' 

cept’ at best. Second, the. "exclusion clause" implies that learn-- | 
ing disabled individuals cannot be multihandjcapped, a patently ‘ 
erronebus. implication. Third, it ignores the existence ‘of 

learning disabilities in adolescent and adult populations, 

an embarrassing oversight. Fourth, it includes too many terms ; 
that have ill-defined meanings. (Society for Learning Disa- 

bilities and Remedial Education, 1980, p. 4) 


In anlat tempt to overcome some of the definitional PPanuen the 


e 


» NUCLD drafted new definition. C It indicates that a learning.disa- 


¢ 


bility 1s: 
k 


a generic term that refers to a heterogeneous group of dis- o 
orders manifested by significant difficulties in the acqui- . : 
** sition ‘and use of listening, speaking, reading, writing, > 
or mathematical abilities. These disorders are intrinsic 
to the individual. (Such disorders, are presumed to be due 
to central nervous system dysfunctfon: which can result from 
. .' such factors as anatomical differences, genetic factors, h 
; neuromaturationa]. delay, neurochemical /meta bolic imbalance, 
severe nutritional deficiency, or trauma). Even eg a 


, 


4. _ = 7 
learning disability may occur concomitantly with other handi- . 
capping. conditions (e.g., sensory impairment, mental retar- 

-.dation, social and emotional disturbance) or environmental ° a 
influences (e.g., cultural differ@nces, insufficient/inappro- 
priate instruction, psychogenic factors), it is not tke direct 

; result of those Conditions or influences. (Society for Learn- 

"ing Disabilities and Remedial Education, 1980, p. 4) 


This definition Clearly implies that LD is a condition of low achieve- 

ment intrinsic to the ‘individual, though not resulting primarily from 

other categorical conditions intrinsic to the individual «© Given that 
) - . 


‘LD has become (and may always have been) a category for treatment of 


. bow achievement, the question of diffgrences between general school A 


low achievement and LD becomes important. 


* 


‘The extent to which LD children can be differentiated from low 


» 


achievers and the nature-of identified differences was the subject of 


7 . 


this research. Specffically, two samples of low achievers (some of 
whom } 


ere identified as LD) were compared.on selected psychometric . 
variables and eligibility criteria. = = ——% 
‘ . Method 
Subjects : . ' 


¥ a 


e 


} ‘ 
Psychometric test performances of two grqups of: school thildren 


were analyzed. = * 


SampTé . The first sample consisted of 80 fourth grade children; 


40 had been identified by their school district personnel as LD. . Exact 


e 
“ 


criteria for identification were Unknown (as is usually the case); how- 


ever, it was assumed that some opérationalization of the current federal ~ 
. * . . ry Bs 


definition was the basis fon, the decision making in the particular 


a : . 
district. The other 40 fourth graders had not been identified as learn- 


ing disabled (NOTLD) but they had all scored at or below the 25th per~ I" 


centile on the group achievement test administered in their district 
- eo Ds 9 a ~ 


. o = ° ° = ? 


& 


ra ee a... ee 
dining ,the fall of that current school yedr {i.e., they were low 


athieyers . identified as LD). 


; Sample The: second sample consisted of 51 children referred 

, “for “possible | LD placement" and diagnosed as LD or NOTLD by school 

; district personne} who applied the "severe discrepancy" criteria recom- 
mended by Woodcock (1978). Woodcock suggests that the ie ustep dif- 
ference score ‘inl relative performance index" .(RPI) derived from pupil*, 
“erfarmance on the Woodcock- Jannson Psycho- Educational’ Battery fay stave 
utility “in definitions of a persornanoe deficit: or disability" ‘il 
sfiereevenat "functioning Igvel™ labels for various difference scores 
and ‘RPIs liidadeock. 1978, p. 65). Children identified as LD in this 
second Sanpie had cluster difference scores on dha Woodeock=Jonngon 2G 
ee -Educational Battery (Woodcock & Sonn sens 1977) greater thad or s 
eau to 26 points or RIP's of 0/90 to 34/90. Selected demographic 


" charactertsties and standardized test scores of both groups of children 


are presented in vans, rs 


a Lo & 


Procedure 

Tests administered. - The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children - 
Revised (WISC-R) and Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) were ad- 
ministered to each child. Additionally, teachers' ratings on’ the a 
Behavior Problem Checklist (Quay & Peterson, 1967) and scores on the 
Bender Visual<Motor Gestalt Test (Bender, 1938) were available for chil- 
dren in Sample 1. These tests were considered typical of those used in 


psychoeducational assessment practices with learnifig disabled children. 
FY ; : 


In fact, in a survey conduéted. by Thurlow and Ysseldyke.(1979), the 


© 
oS ° 


_WISC-R and PIAT were identified as devices Ne than 'frequently' 


for at least one purpose:  PIQT for placenient 4 


d pupi] evaluation, 
a ts : . : 
WISC/WISC-R for placement" (p. 19). ° —_ 
~ w. = = 2 e: ( 
Operatignal ization*of LD criteria.’ To evaluate eligibiltty of 
LD children, the current federal guidelines were operational ized in ‘ 
; : : ~ zi 
three ways: ae ae ; 
le If the difference between a child's WISC- R Full Scale 
IQ and his/her standard score on any PIAT achievement po. 
subtest (7 ye.» Mathematics, Reading Recognition, "Readi'ng 
Comprehension, Spelting) was greater than or “equal to 
one,standard deviation (i.e., 15 points), then a clas-> , 
sification decision of LD. was“recorded. ' 
If the difference: iieteen a child' S PISC- -R Full Scale 
IQ and his/her standard score on,any PIAT achievemént sub- 
test was greater than or equa t to ofe and one-half standard 
_ deviations: (i.e., 23 points) ,° then’a classification decision - 
of LD again was recorded. 


3, ‘If the difference between WISC- R ability and PIAT achieve- ~ 

* mant was greater than or equal to two standard deviation 
units (i.e., 30 points), an LD classification again was, 

“recorded. . . r . ~ : 


° 


‘ ews e 4 - 
~ 


«The numbers of children ha each.. of these operational standards — 


s e * ? 


» for the’ current. federal “definition and guidelines were compared; rela- 


tions betwegn schoo! decisions and those obtained using federal. 


a 
° 


standards were eva uated. . ° 


ry 


Results 


—_ 


Means and standard deviations (SD) for ability, achievement,,. 


* 


and other measures are presented in Table 23;.scores for children in 
g - : 


each sample are a A series of independent t, tests was. 

completed between scores of LD and NQTLD children in both samples. 

Reading, spelling, and general information scores for LD children 
Gin the first group were significantly, (p < .01) lower than those of 


—_ t , . . 


‘7 
‘ey? 


s ‘ 
Se . : = = ite — 
° 
' 
‘ 2 
_ es eo ; i 7 . 


the ‘low-achieving comparison peers; in most eas: approximately’ 3 


ane standari# deviation unit difference saparaved’ ‘the two groups of 


“ow achievers." Reading and spelling scores differed for the hil 
dren identified using the Woodcock criteria for eligibility “decision 
making (Sample 2); again, the LD children eaePorned spproximately one §y 
standard deviation below their low-achieving «peers. 


Pe) « 
ee . = ‘ \ e 


. e ba * , a : 
* . : : > ‘ ? S 
‘ a & to ioe ee ee ee a clene ' a 


z The aTSerIeubtOns oF WIS€- R Fu] Scale 19 and PIAT ‘Total Nehieved : 


a "ment scopes are presented in as 1, Although the tota) achievement . 


, of, the NOTLD children was ‘higher (Rs 01) ), many similarities existed 


betneen. ‘the aor Ey and achievement scores of LD and NOTLD eneleralls 
« ‘for example, the nfedian full Scale 19 was 1h -00 for the LD children : 
; and 102.50 for the brit children in ae i: These scores ranged ; 
L/ wm to 133, or LD- children and frém:78°to ‘ for NGTED children. 


There were ‘many ‘iistances’ of exact duplicate ; scores across L6 ant NOTLD 


Cy " wo Ae 12% 
students in both canples (see Figure'l). * eo 


Classification decisions using three operationalizatidhs (7.0, 
12; 2.0 SD discrepancies) were “compared for each saingle of children; 
the numbers and percentages of children classified Lo or“NOTLD are * 
presented “in Table 3 ** OF course, fewer children were classified by” 


more stringent (e. g. > 1.5, 2.9 SD) criteria. ered am general, - 3 


similar numbers of children were classified in each sanple. 


: - 6 
ERIC : | 
I - . 12 " a * 


e 


~ 


The .breakdown of classification decisions for LD and NOTLD 
children is presented ‘in Table 4; accurate and inaccurate decisions 
rae evaluated from this information.’ For example, 28 LD chitdren 
in the first sample were ident yt ted as LD; ie represented 61% of 
_ the 46. children who had at jst. one standard ‘deviation discrepancy 


‘between ability and achievement scores as operationalized here. 


. Similarly, 12 of the LD children in Sample 1 did not meet the 1.0 


SD eligibility criter¥a; they represented 35% of the 34 children who 
were "not learning disabled"; these cases were “bonsidered to be in- 
stances of inaccurate pee ieien pawns: The most accurate decisions were 
made for the LD children in Sample 1; six of the eight (75%) children. 
that met the 2.0 SD criteria in that sample had been ‘diagnosed/as LD by 
their school district. The ‘Teast accurate decisions were made for NOTLD 
children in Sampte 2; se chide met. the 2.0 SD Saivenions but four 
(67%) of them eae as’ NOTLD by the Woodcock (1978) severe 


discrepancy criteria. 
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Discussion | 

Half of alt school aeaanen who inte any test” will fall below — 
the nedian for their-groups many , depending on the shape ‘of ‘the dis- 
tribution of scores, will ‘fall ‘below the mean.) These Stitents’ coutd 


be.cal.led Jow achievers. Application of. criteria based on ether 


13 


t * 7 a 
r . = : o 
we 


4 


ae ., 9 
_ : ‘ 4 . : 
statistics (i.e€., standard deviation) may redtce the number of children 
i } P - « 
who are "not, achieving." However, the simple fact remains that many. 


children do not achieve in School. When. we add the notion of achieve- 


- ment ‘cgmhensurate with sbrtity we simply cloud the’ issue. ° 


° 


No children in these two samples nade scnievenent scores more 

than two standard deviations below the mean established for the test-:' 
N : ; 

used (ives, 100); in fact, the groups! achievement performances were 


reasonably average (Sample! 1 X =:96.63, Sample 2 X = 95.09. Similarly, 


“their "abilities" were within normal limits (Sample 1 R= 101.98, Sample 


) 


_ 2X = 95.40). Problems (e.g., snweatied disabilities) arise when we 


create a distinction based on discrepancies between ability and achieve- : 
ment. In fact, we know very little about the distribution of discrepancies 
in the general population; their use has been criticized (cf. Salvia 

& Clark, 1973; Salvia & Ysseldyke, 1978). To make classification 

dependent on these discrepancies fale somehow arbitrary and capricious. 
Many children have such discrepancies in their performance; many do not. 


Interestingly, children with and without discrepancies are classified 


. ° 


‘ as LD by their school districts. 


ie ra) , 
ERIC’ 


* 


Some differences were*indicated between children classified as | 
LD by their school district and peers not similarly identified. The 


LD' children performed lower in some achievement areas. Since the 


“children demonstrated similar "abilities" (e.g., IQ scores), discrep- 


peicles in LO Shiieren Seem-more pronounced eased on their low é achieve- 


ment. However, many low- achieving éniidven: also had "significant" . 


discrepancies between their ‘ability scores and their achievement. 
4 
‘ ‘ Ss es 


x 
% 


° - 
. . 5 a 


> 
» ’ 


The current reliance on unspecified degrees of discrepancy between. -- 


-ability and achievement is deceiving and may be i11-founded as a basis 


.for a separate category of children to receive special education services. . ‘. 
In fact, there may be an equally large .number of children exhibiting 
similar degrees of school achievement not commensurate with their . 


*s 


measured ability who are not categorized and thereby are not receiving 


Ft 


r special education services although eligible for them under the current - 


4 
. 


conceptual scheme of LD. Professionals .in the learning disabilities — ' 


field (such as NJCLD and others) should either recognize underachievemént, 


r - 


per se as a problem and treat it in whomever it occurs or conceptual ize 


and define a category of children different from their low-achieving 
é ‘ 7 , *, 


peers. a 
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Table 1 


ne * Demographic Characteristics of Participating Subjects 
Sample r : - Sample gprs 
,. NOTLD LD * NOTLD . 

Variable “Mean SD Mean SD Mean = SD Mean 9D - 
‘WISC-R Full Scale IQ 100.68 12.62 ~ 103.28 -9.63 96.50 11.37 94.30 10.73 
WISC-R Verbal IQ "98.33 12.41 . 101.98 8.95 91.75 13.02 * 91.85 12 
WISC-R Performance IQ 103.55 13.69 104.33 11.33 102 .38 11,62 98.81, 11.51 
PIAT Total Achievement 92:33 9.23 100.93 6.0] 93,33 6.58 96.85 10.23 
Age (months) _ 121.04 5.04 121.06 4.04 100.71 19,13 112,22 22.59 
$ex oe 

Boys : 34 “st : 17 16 

Girls + 6 9 te it 


asample 1 N=80.° ° 
Psample 2 N=51. 


7 F eipemeanetenig 6 teemmer phoned on te ae 


eo % : , Table 2 


~ * « of #5 ; 
Means and Standard Deviations for Children's Ability and Achievement Scores 
. . . * @ 


. 


“ 


me AN . nee Sample 1 -~ - Sampie 2 
7 ek LD) 6 C~*é«SNOOLLLDD ————~" NOTED 
Subtest ’ 4 : oMean | SD Mean SD Mean So Mean ( SD 
WISC-R' Information ; 97.38 12.09 103.13. 11.91 - 93.75. 12.62. 89.81 14.9Q 
. WISC-R Similarities - 99.75 16.75" 100.75 12.89 94.17. /18.10 97.96 13.54 
WISC-R Arithmetic ~~ 93.25. 10.89-  .. 95.63 10.57 — 89.79 10.16 91.85 -12.87 
WISC-R Vocabulary 98.75 =: 13.90 - 103.63 10.68 : ; 91.25 13.29 92.04 13.54 
WISC-R Comprehension 104.23 14.98 106.13 12.06 * 98.75 17.34 96.11 13.03 
WISC-R Picture, Completion ‘102.38 13.35 | 105.50 12.34 ° | 103.75 | -9,92. 102.04" 10.94 
WISC-R Picture Arrangement 106.63 16.77 106.63 12.98 106.25 13¢6) 102.78 13.68 
WISC-R Block Design 102.83 13.20 - 98.13 17.31 101.88 11.87 92.41 14.10 
WISC-R Object Assembly 105.13 15,92 106.63 15.29 100.92 12.47 107.30 11.06 , 
WISC-R Coding : ~ “STAR 1.97 100.00. 13.91 95.87 14.35 98.48 14.88 
PIAT Mathematics - os 96.93 10.97 101.48 = 9.77 95.33 10.52 °° | 93.33 10.08 
‘IAT Reading Recognition®? 92.38 9.48 100.65 8.44 93.33 6.58 102.07 -17.37 
PIAT Reading Comprehension? 93.43 12.16 ~ 100.00 6:84 95.29 8.83 99.09 12.70 : 
PIAT Spelling?> . 89.23 11.157 96.03, 7.89 « 91.50 6.39 ‘98.81 11.70 
PIAT General Information® 96.05 10.21 - Jo5.20 8.61 100.38 9.11 98.96 10.45 
’ Bender Visual Motor 2.48 2.23 2.10,. 1.63 : 
QP Conduct Disorder = 5.87 7.65: 2.88 423°  “ ’ 
“QP Pérsonality Disorder 5.65 5.05 2.88 3.18 ; . ‘ 
QP Inadequate-Immature 3.29 -3.28 2.33 3.69. 
QP Socialized Delinquent 0.71 1.47 7+ 0.50 0,93 . , 
anifference between means in Sample 1 was significant at .01 level. , -*', 
bi fference” between means in Sample 2 was significant at .01 level. a : 4 Ae 
r<) $ : . fe . ; 2 . soy, 
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Table 3 


* Numbers ‘and Percentages of Children Classified Using Three * 


¢ 


Operational Criteria for the Federal Guidelines® 


e : = 
‘ : . e 
a 
= 7 : 
a a eS a ee a | ae eee es 
° 
s 
: 


aed 7) , 
Classification Necision : 


? ; 52 * Sample 1 , Sample 2 
Definitjon-Criteria * LD ~ NOTLD / LD Y NOTLD:  * 
1.0 SD Discrepancy °46(58) 34(42) 29(57) 22(43) 
1.5 SD Discrepancy 23(29) 57(71)  19(37) 32(63). 
i ‘ : ; a er 
"2.0 SD Discrepancy S8(10)  72(90) 6(12) 45(88) .. 
e - - - - = ~ ; 
7 percentages are given in parentheses. . 


bay} discrepancies are between the WISC-R and any: PIAT achievement 
Pa + score. The-definition criteria are not mutuatly exclusivé. «For 


‘ ¢ example, subjects who demonstrate a.1.5 discrepancy also demonstrate 
a 1.0 discrepancy. . ite. ‘ 
= 7 2 . . , 
, o 
(PR, ° & . . 
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me ae bo . 7 
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Comparison Breakdown of Decision Birig.. Using Several Critenia® 


: School Federal oo = Gritérias, ae eee 
. Decision Decision | 1.0 SD: "1.5 3D 2.0 SD vw 
aoe = ~ “pg(61) » ‘15(6B),” —6(75) 
a iD a " n= 46 “Vn =*23 8 fe 
12('35)* A (25(44)* — 38(47)* 
NOTLD n=345 n= 57 -m = 72 
Sample 1 ” ; oS 
— 18(39)*_. -8(35)* ° 2(25)* 
+“; . n= 46° -h =-23 n= 8 -.s, 
as a NOTLD “7 — ee : 
: a ee wones, , ° 22(65) . 32656) + .38(63 : 
» NOTLD'# + rehash) HE T2 ae 
3% ees 
* ; 1at4g) 11458), 12(33) _ 
ID n-= 29 n= ons e 
aT 10(45)* 73041) 22(49)* . 
; = Oe n=22. n232 n=45 °° 
| a 15(52)*_ » “BR42)* -  4(67)* Yas 
_ n=.29 9 ‘n = 19 n= 6 
NOTED te 8S x 
i — = 12(55)-, .19(59) 23(51) ” a By 
te ‘Se n= 22°" n= 32) -n = 45 : 2o 


“* @Number§ iri.parentheses are percentages. , EntrieS with * are considered 
to be ihaccuéate decisions. ee ee o 
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Figure 1. Distribution of Ability ‘ie Achievement Scores. a0 
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